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LEAVES FROM A DRAMATIST'S DIARY. 

BY DIOK BOUCICAULT. 



Previously to 1850 the condition of the English dramatist 
resembled that of the author described in " Gil Bias," or more 
recently depicted by Charles Reade in " Peg Woffington." The 
greater number pf the literary men exercising this craft depended 
upon other means of livelihood. Planche was in a government 
office ; Dance held a clerkship in the Court of Bankruptcy ; 
Bobert Bell was editor of the Atlas ; Talfourd was a sergeant-at- 
law ; Bulwer was a man of large private property; Tom Taylor 
was a professor in a college ; Mark Lemon kept a public house ; 
Douglas Jerrold struggled miserably until he became connected 
with Punch; Sheridan Knowles tried vainly to keep his head 
above water — he deserted the stage for the pulpit. Boucicault, 
Morton, and, somewhat later, Tom Robertson relied solely on the 
Drama for an income. Boucicault was the first to strike his flag; 
he went on the stage as an actor. Morton fell to pieces, and Tom 
Robertson endured for many years such extremes of want — even 
of hunger — that his sufferings during this terrible period con- 
tributed largely to the cause of his early death. While managers 
and star actors were reaping a golden harvest by means of the 
dramatic works furnished by the phalanx of dramatists, the 
authors received a miserable pittance of thirty dollars a week for 
the use of such plays as " Richelieu," " The Rent Day," and 
" London Assurance." Boucicault sold " The Willow Copse " 
for five hundred dollars, and he received three hundred for 
"The Corsican Brothers." For the four years between 1844 and 
1848 he had resided in Paris, where he found the French dram- 
atists reaping the principal profits derived from their works, ind 
occupying the position in the Drama to which their share in the 
entertainment clearly entitled them. " Your English managers 
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and stars," remarked St. Georges, " remind one of the Danish 
warriors who drank their wine out of the skulls of their foes." 

The French method gave the dramatic author one-tenth of 
the gross receipts of each performance of his play, or, to be more 
correct, the theatre paid 10 per cent, of its receipts for the pieces 
played at each performance ; so, if only one piece was performed, 
the author took the whole amount, which to a fair success realized 
from seventy-five to one hundred dollars a night. 

On his return to London, Boucicault sought the leading mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Authors' Society and proposed to reform its 
principles so as to conform to the French method. No encour- 
agement was extended to this proposal by the English authors, 
while it aroused a bitter feeling amongst managers and leading 
actors towards this literary anarchist, who proposed to disturb an 
old-established system. Many of the dramatists, while agreeing 
to the movement on principle, assured him that it would never 
be accomplished and urged him to relinquish the effort. He was 
defeated. It will be seen presently that, ten years after this de- 
feat, he brought forward another project for the emancipation of 
the dramatic author, and, single-handed, established this en- 
tirely new method, which not only swept away the Dramatic 
Authors' Society of England and its antiquated system, but which 
was destined to change the face of the theatrical world in Great 
Britain, and subsequently in Europe and in the United States. 
It abolished stock companies to a great extent in Europe, and 
still more so in the United States. This result was not intended 
or foreseen. It was, however, the inevitable consequence of the 
process by which the author was made the star and the actor and 
manager were relegated to the back seats. 

But we are forestalling events. Finding himself defeated 
and disregarded by the London managers, Boucicault turned his 
face to the West, and on the 18th September, 1853, landed in 
New York. It was not a city. It was a theatre. It was a huge 
fair. Bunting of all nationalities and of no nationality was flaunt- 
ing over the streets. Poles of liberty accentuated the " Rights 
of Man." Bands of music preceded processions of a dozen boys 
bearing flags and tattered targets. Irish was spoken at the 
wharves, German in the saloons, French in the restaurants. But 
the chiefest feature in this polyglot city was its boyhood. A 
boy in heart, but a man, and a very shrewd one, in head ! 
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Boucicault was surprised to find the American theatres supe- 
rior in every respect to the theatres in England. The New York 
audiences were keener and more sincere; their taste was of a finer 
kind ; their appreciation was quicker. The plays were better acted. 
He had left behind him in London no such comedians as Blake, 
Burton, Walcot, Holland, Lester "WaUack, and Laura Keene. The 
great school of pantomime, which became extinct in England 
after the death of Grimaldi, flourished in the United States under 
the Ravels. Neither the press nor the people seemed to under- 
stand this artistic wealth. They had been taught subjection to 
London and to Paris in all such matters, and willingly recognized 
their inferiority. They had no drama of native growth. They 
had no laws protecting copyright in the performance of dramatic 
works. The casual contributions to American dramatic literature 
from George Boker, Dr. Bird, and others, were publici juris; 
any one was at liberty to perform them freely. In the presence of 
such an impediment, the existence of an American drama was 
impossible. It required three years' labor to remove it. In 1856 
a brief statute was passed by Congress investing the author of a 
drama or the composer of a musical work, in addition to the sole 
right of printing and publishing, with the sole right also of repre- 
senting it or permitting it to be represented. 

Boucicault had used these three years in study of the Ameri- 
can people, their tastes, and the direction of their intellectual 
appetites. The poetic and romantic drama had no longer its old 
charm; the actual, the contemporaneous, the photographic had 
replaced the works of imagination. It was in turning over the 
Illustrated Journal that the idea struck him that the stage 
might be employed in a similar manner to embody and illustrate 
the moving events of the period. The Russian war, the Indian 
mutiny, the adventures of Dr. Kane in polar regions, the slave 
question, were all live subjects of that period. But the most 
immediate and ourning matter in the public mind was the Indian 
mutiny. The news of the massacre at Oawnpore had filled the 
world with horror, when we learned that a small garrison of Euro- 
peans were shut up in Lucknow, besieged by an overwhelming 
force of Indians. This attitude was seized on by Boucicault when 
he wrote "Jessie Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow," and this play 
was produced in New York while the siege was still in progress. 
The result fulfilled all the expectations of the author, who soon 
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followed this drama with the " Streets of New York " and " The 
Octoroon, or Life in Louisiana." This last work was produced 
in December, 1859, and, accidentally, on the day when John 
Brown sent his soul marching on ahead of Emancipation. 

At this time Boucicault entered into -an engagement with 
Miss Laura Keene to perform for five months at the Olympic 
Theatre. He opened in "Jeanie Deans," which proved one of 
the most successful of his efforts. He followed this drama with 
" Vanity Pair," a comedy in three acts, which failed. This work 
had been relied on to carry the engagement prosperously to the 
end of May ; twelve weeks of disaster lay ahead, in which all the 
profits of the season, and more, too, must inevitably disappear. 

" Have you nothing — no subject, no play half written ? Can 
you think of nothing to replace this unlooked-for collapse ?" 
pleaded Miss Keene. 

"I have nothing," replied Boucicault, " excepting a very poor 
sketch of ' Little Dorrit ' and another of ' Bleak House ' ; but let 
us meet to-morrow and talk it out." 

It was a bitter night, and the sleet driven by a northerly blast 
lashed the author's face as he turned up Broadway. A few doors 
from the theatre a dim light in a cellar showed that a thrifty little 
Italian, who sold cheap publications and small stationery, invited 
the belated pedestrian to buy a home-made cigar. His name was 
Brentano. Descending into the den, where he knew he should 
find the usual display of ten-cent literature, Boucicault asked for 
two novels, over which he intended to spend the hours of night. 
Brentano pointed to a shelf where a scanty row of cheap novels 
represented his stock in trade ; from these the visitor selected a 
dozen at hazard, and with the pockets of his overcoat stuffed he 
pushed his way through the sleet and the darkness to Union 
Square, near which he resided. The following morning Miss 
Keene received this letter : 

" My Dear Laura : 

" I have it ! I send you seven steel engravings of scenes around Klllarntey. Get 
your scene-painter to work on them at once. I also send a book of Irish melodies, 
with those marked I desire Baker to score for the orchestra. I shall read act one of 
my new Irian play on Friday ; we rehearse that while I am writing the second, which 
will be ready on Monday ; and we rehearse the second while I am doing the third. 
We can get the play out within a fortnight. 

" Tours, 

" D. B." 

Amongst the books picked up at Brentano's was, haply, " The 
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Collegians/' by Gerald Griffin. Throwing it aside, Boucicault 
evolved " The Colleen Bawn." 

These incidents may appear too trivial for such particular rec- 
ord, but their results will be seen to have a signal importance. 
The least important was the revolution effected by this play in 
what may be termed the Irish drama and the representation of 
Irish character. But the adventures of " The Colleen Bawn" in 
England will be seen to have contributed mainly to a fundamental 
change in theatrical affairs throughout the world. 

In September, 1860, it was produced in London, at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and its success enabled Mr. Boucicault to carry out 
the plans he had vainly endeavored to put into operation in 
1852. He refused to allow "The Colleen Bawn" to be played on 
royalty or fees. He engaged four comedians, Mr. John Drew, 
Mr. Sloane, Mrs. Sloane, and Mrs. Hudson Kirby, and instructed 
them in the principal characters. He offered the play as the 
star, supported by this group of American comedians. He ex- 
perienced much resistance on the part of managers in the provin- 
cial theatres, but at last his terms were accepted, the play be- 
came the thing, and the author received half the gross receipts. 
A second and a third company were organized and sent out. In 
the following year he sent out " The Streets of London," and in 
1865 he sent out three companies with " Arrah na Pogue." The 
leading dramatic authors, perceiving the very large profits ac- 
cruing from this new method, began to secede from the Dramatic 
Authors' Society, and to follow the new method, under which 
the name of the author of the play was starred and his 
importance recognized. The provincial theatres became so over- 
run with these new companies that managers proposed to the 
authors to send out, not groups, but entire companies of co- 
medians: by such means the managers could dispense with local 
companies altogether. This suggestion was accepted, and thus 
" stock companies" were swept away. 

At a meeting of the French dramatists and composers, held in 
Paris in 1866, Mr. Boucicault described this new method of har- 
vesting the provincial theatres. The shrewd and practical 
Frenchmen adopted the idea at once. But it was not until after 
1872 that the United States finally gave up stock companies and 
adopted the new system. It is not our business here to discover 
how far the stage was benefited by this new order of its affairs. 
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Mr. Boucicault was an author ; his object was to benefit his craft 
— to obtain for the dramatist not only the place of honor at the 
entertainment, but the largest share of the loaves and the fishes. 
When the most notable authors of the day ceased to place their new 
works upon the list of the Dramatic Authors' Society of England, 
that institution fell into decay, and, I believe, has disappeared. 

T* s|C sJC 3|S ^C 2|C 

In the summer of 1865, Mr. Joseph Jefferson arrived in Lon- 
don from Australia, at an unfortunate moment. American come- 
dians were not regarded with favor by the London public. The 
failure of Mr. Owens was of recent date. Mr. Jefferson had no 
new plays. Those characters which Mr. Boucicault had written 
for him — Salem Scudder, in " The Octoroon," and Caleb Plum- 
met, in " Dot" — had been played out. So this bright comedian 
found no door open to him. The manager of the Adelphi haz- 
arded the remark, " If Mr. Boucicault will write a new piece for 
you, I will give you an appearance. He ought to do it, for he told 
me you were the best eccentric comedian living." So Jefferson 
came to Boucicault, and they tossed over a dozen subjects. He 
expressed great affection for " Eip van Winkle," an old and very 
bad melodrama. He admitted that the piece had failed; he had 
shown it to Webster, who objected to producing such a rag. Bou- 
cicault pointed out that the character of a ragged old sot, however 
picturesque, was not an attractive object through three acts. 

" Stay," cried the author, "a thought occurs to me. Sup- 
pose we sweep aside Washington Irving, and make Rip a young, 
buoyant ne'er-do-well, with a young wife and a young child. Let 
him be the play-fellow of all the children, the lover of all the 
girls, a village bohemian. Let us carry that character through 
the first and second acts, and bring him out in the third aged in 
appearance, but fresh in heart, after his long sleep." 

Jefferson was not "enthused" with this new form of the 
story, but yielded, as he saw no other way to obtain a London 
appearance. In a few weeks the piece was written, and the Adel- 
phi Theatre was placed at the disposal of Mr. Boucicault. Jef- 
ferson's agreement with the manager, Webster, was to share the 
gross receipts nightly after £70 had been deducted for expenses. 
The agreement between Boucicault and Jefferson was that the au- 
thor should receive one-third of Jefferson's share. The play and the 
comedian made the success of that season. In the summer of the 
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following year Jefferson went to New York, and there commenced 
a career too well known and remembered to require record. The 
share in that success which Boucicault was entitled, under his 
contract, to receive, he was not destined to enjoy. Jefferson wrote 
him that no copyright on " Rip " could be sustained in the United 
States ; that it was stolen by several pirates, whom he could not 
repress. Therefore, in place of a share in his receipts, he would 
propose to pay a certain amount in lieu of all claims, past or 
future. And so ended a little golden dream ! 

****** 

At a dinner party which took place in 1866, the question was 
discussed as to the value of the literary merit of a play that had 
recently been produced. One side maintained that the literary 
element in a drama was rather an impediment than an assistance 
to popular success. 

" Gentlemen," said the host, " will you permit that this ques- 
tion be settled practically ? I propose to write three new pieces: 
one a society drama, relying mainly on its literary treatment; the 
second a domestic drama, and the third a sensation drama. 
The pieces shall be produced at the same time, and I guarantee 
that the success of each shall be in the inverse ratio of its merits." 

The proposition was received with roars of laughter. Never- 
theless, the three pieces were written. " Hunted Down" was the 
society drama ; " The Long Strike " was the domestic play, and 
" Flying Scud " the sensation piece. They were produced simul- 
taneously in October, 1866, and the results were precisely what 
Boucicault had anticipated. This experiment might not be worth 
recording had not an incident attending the preparation of 
" Hunted Down" rendered that occasion memorable. The author 
took the play to Manchester to give it a provincial trial before 
producing it in London. A company -had been engaged, picked 
out to give each character with greatest effect ; but one character, 
Raivdon Scudamore, a fashionable villain, remained uncast. Mr. 
Calvert, the manager of the Manchester theatre, suggested an 
unknown, but clever, provincial actor. Boucicault sent for him, 
was satisfied with his appearance, and engaged Mr. Henry Irving, 
at a salary of thirty dollars a week, to play the part. The result 
of this performance was that when " Hunted Down " was produced 
at the St. James's Theatre, in London, some months later, Bouci- 
cault stipulated that Irving should be engaged to create the part. 
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Life is a chapter of accidents, and the most insignificant and 
casual frequently become the progenitors of great events. 
$ $ * * * * 

In 1874, in pursuance of a contract made with Mr. Lester 
Wallack, Boucicault had undertaken to compose a new Irish 
drama, in which he was to appear in the principal character, to 
be produced in November of that year. The play, entitled 
"Boyne Water," was in a forward state in September, when 
Wallack strolled into the author's room in Fifteenth Street to 
ascertain what scenery would be required. Then for the first time 
Boucicault laid before him the plot of the new play, and read some 
of the scenes. As he proceeded, the countenance of the manager 
fell so miserably that the author paused. 

"You don't seem to like the piece," said Boucicault, throw- 
ing aside the manuscript. 

"Oh yes, that is the difficulty," replied Wallack. "I have 
just bought the last London success, ' Clancarty.' The part suits 
me, and it entered into my plans this season to make my appear- 
ance in that play, at the conclusion of your engagement next 
January. This drama of yours involves the same historical char- 
acters, especially that of William the Third, and the same cos- 
tumes. You will blanket my piece. You will take the wind out 
of my sails. What can be done ? " 

"Nothing that I can see," replied Boucicault, "but to change 
the period of my play, say, to the present day." 

"But you cannot change 'Boyne Water' to another period." 

" No," laughed the. author. "If we could, it might end dif- 
ferently. No matter, John; leave it to me." 

And he did. In a few days an entirely new play was shaped 
out, in which some of the scenes in "Boyne Water" were used. 
This was "The Shaughran." The first performance of this 
drama was a complication of mishaps. When Boucicault arrived 
at the theatre, two hours before the curtain went up, he was met 
by his dresser, who asked him what he was going to wear for the 
part of Con. The question suddenly reminded him that he had 
been so busy with other people that he had forgotten to provide 
for himself. They mounted into the wardrobe of the theatre. 

" Have you got an old red hunting-coat ? Where is your Tony 
Lumpkin dress ? Surely, you have a Goldfinch coat ?" 

" But, sir, they will not fit." 
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" That is just what I want. Tear the arms to make them 
shorter ; slit up the back — so. What have you there? Tony 
Lumpkin's hunting-cap ? — black velvet — the very thing ! Tear 
the lining out. I see a splendid pair of old boots yonder." 

"Those are not a pair, sir." 

" So much the better." 

And thus in half an hour the costume of Con was patched to- 
gether. What an escape ! 

At the end of the second act we had a very fine scene by Matt 
Morgan — the ruins of St. Bridget's Abbey by moonlight. A 
bright full moon appeared over the sea, and the silver ripple on 
the water, admirably contrived by a new process, was depended 
on to produce a great effect. Just before the scene was dis- 
covered, there was "a wait" — something had gone wrong. The 
gas-man appeared before the author, breathless, perspiring with 
despair. " Oh, sir, if you please, the moon has dust!" — that is, 
the glass of the apparatus by which the moon was imitated had 
broken. There was no help for it. The scene must be discovered ; 
and when it was, it exhibited a total eclipse — a big round black 
hole in the scene represented the luminary ; but they had for- 
gotten to shut off the ripple in the water, which continued to 
sparkle bravely, to the great amusement of the audience, in which 
Con joined heartily. 

Surely here were accidents enough, but the worst was to come. 
In the last scene the villain, Kinchela, is shot, and the English 
officer, examining the body, finds the bullet, entering his heart, 
has been stopped by a pocket-book he carried in his breast pocket. 

"Ah !" cries the Captain, "the bullet has entered here; this 
pocket-book has saved his life." 

When Montague approached Arnott and felt for the pocket- 
book, he could not find it. " Good heavens ! Arnott," he ex- 
claimed, " you have forgotten the book." 

" No," whispered Arnott, " it is in my tail pocket." 

Montague rolled him over and, searching in that region, ex- 
claimed: " Ah ! the bullet has entered here ; this pocket-book 
has saved his life." 

Not another word of the rest of the play could be heard. 
Boucicault was so convulsed with laughter that he broke down in 
the last speech. But good humor never spoiled anything. 

Dion Boucicault. 



